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Soae bases of intra-*group identification among Black 
people }gho inhabit urban ghettoes are discussed, as veil as the 
ecomSmj of the ghetto, especially as it pertains to the strategies 
that Black Aaerlcans haV<^ evolved to deal vith their subsistence ^ 
problens. An attempt is made to relate 'these strategies to the 
presence of in*group schii^Bs and to shov hov they servie ta perpetuate 
intra-group d^ivisiven^ss. It Is suggested that participation in a 
common cultural heritajge, |>articularly in the area of speech 
behavior «t serves to reaffirm and dramatize solidarity in the face of 
divisive forces. Some features and usage conventions of Black English 
are briefly considered. 7he study is based on field research 
conducted^ in J^st' Oakland, California, during 1966*67. (CLK) 
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Prefatory note : The:.fol1ow^ing;<i5/^^: t talk presented. October . 

14, 1968 4t the bj-weeKly s^inar^ of; t^^ Department of Anthropology i Univ- 
ersity of Califoniia, Berkeley;! /itt s^^ as an informal presentatfon 
of work in preparation rdther',than|?i fihii^^^ Comments will be . 
welcomed and appireciatecl. ; 



This, presentation is basq^' 9n research conducted ^ 

Oakland, California, during 1965 anit 1967, Most of the data disciisse^l were 
collected after. the official informant- investigator situation had given way' 
to informal chats. Records of these, chats were kept since they provide^ 
rich biographical information about Informants. It turned out that there 
was much of interest in them in addition to the personal history data* they 
contain* . ' 




Intr oduction - - 

First of all, I would like to discuss some bases' 6f inti?a-grqup 
identification among Black peoplejj^o inhabit urban ghettoes. Secondly, I 
want to talk briefly about the ecorion\y of .the ghetto,' especially as 'it' 
pertains to the strategics Black Americans have evolved to deal with their 
subsistence problems. I will attempt to relate these s^trategies to ^e 
presence of in-group schisms and to show how they serve to create persisting 
intra-group divisiveness. Thirdly, I want to show how participation in' a ^ 
^common cultur2(l heritage, particularly in the .area of speech behavior ser\j^es 
to reaffirm and dramatize solidarity in the face, of ,many dlvjsive forc^ 
In this section' I will dievote soij|e attention to i few aspects of Black ' 
.Americatn speech behayior and conV6nt1pns of usag(e. 




■6- 



1 . ' ' OemographiGi statistics deftict a rather homogeneous pictuc^*of ■ • 
• Blatik urban comrtiunf ties V low-per tapita income, sup^^ltan^^ 
/status, dccupations^ and low level pf edutational attainments \ Inval 1 6f these 
/ aireas. Black urban communities iff^ cqn^pfcuously/different from the larger^ 
/ American community 'in this^ era^of dbUQdance. There are, however; sori\e • 
additionfil areas of tonw)geneity;wh\ich ra^ receive attention j^bedftase of 
their osten§ibleylack bf relation to. the concerns of the^vWdi^ coimunity. 



these include dfmenSibns along which heterogenei^ eiists.* which hlve .far : 
reaching, implications for the. groupfas a whole^« ^ / « ^ " V \ 

The:Wans abd.inoties ff Sitati'ist^cians te^^^ mask the .dducationaT, ' \\ 
economic and occupational ciif^erentiation 'pjre'sent^iri the ghetto* An additionKaJ 
area of cleavage which canh(Jt;t)e oveV*stressed /as a basis for^ so^l its in the 
coninunit)r might be labeled 'Mi^fe; st^lerv^ ;;lt/t^ any.iQf /the;, 

, former for iiitra-cul^ur^l ^liffeVehtiatic^^ of Jn^groujD statirs^':/ 

t^ the extent that|gh:>ups fli^y,be's4|^^3^ on this , A 

'piDtnt .later.; ' '-^^ Jt^-^ ^ ' rf^ryS-'' ■ ' ■ " ' ^ 

,^ The inhabitart|;:S (^f^Ae^ghetfo s^e^^^^^^ alike in th^t tHey have ; > 

halJ a!^common 'experi ence, vTSrff^Vis; the wh^'WDfld^ feeV that thejr 

Share a, ponimoV cultural herftagef whi^h involyes ,t(*f;taln kinds ot-^ifeferences, 
such as^in diet, entertaih^en1^,^)etcv there is\an ' 

_awaren&s tfratjii^erences regfohal backj^^ trtie 
across we 'l^rd? '" , i t /' ? . ■ ' . , • 



p Concerning the matter of.fthe coirinipTii e^^ it is treated as a 

truth vftiic^h is for %e rDost part unequiv0"^T. X belieye it is 'fair to say 
thai: the existence of an American B']to.#^^ made, to feel 

penalized ^? "Recount o^' his racijaPjinen^)e»^si!^ 

a«cUim b^/^^lfck man would be belij^yedito^i^^^^ on ignokihce, stupixiity 
or insensii?%yity,.andiyDther Blacfcl/Wpuld' take pa^^ to §hoW hirri where he is 
wrong. At tfn|t r^ei ipkk ai ?lack^flian randoiijly and he can citeVfrpm hi^' own 
experience ejfjbimples of his b(Bing^|h|'y^^^ overt, non- 

subtle racist practices. WhiTe;^|reeing tl)^^^^^^^^ 
hands of whites, the issi»e q^.||ich- whites,^ SQi|re^')^^^^^^^ 
controversial and unsettledvfjile Southlrn%hl|^i mbft^^^^^ is the 

regional dimensi 



•educated-Cineducated 



on fading in^ji|^J^tance?^^|<;n b^e-^^ 
ted or rich-p^KiiiiiMfe feel 
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that racism cuts across all of these ^clasisifipatiiDns^ 



\ 



The group, then at l^he hi!Jhest|j,^^ 
group and this forms a' ba|4s fdr ;'irttra-g^^^ 

.boundaries. Most receifi|iy, there has beeriHaiVg^ erniihasis pr^ common 
cultural heritage aspect y/ltk a ^|ii ft in underlining :c^ descent;? rom 
African ancestors V whiph stressef's a shared ,c^^ Goritent;'^ the ^ • 

.latter is becoming increasingly important^a^^^ / 
\ the upward mobiVity that stxne Blacks haVe achievexl. ' ; ^ < (Jk 

\ Many insights Wve beea gained into tM psycho! bgi^^^^^^ 

of racial discrimination through thef ddntributiohs^^^^^^9^^^^ sciei^lists 
and novelists- However, feelings of inferiority and -s^^^^ 
p^r^ and parcel of the Bla^k manJs^'^lfiimagev ^l^^^^^ 
• Wvey in some|area be, normative^ f^ 

' "vfi^th had a '^bird's' eye" view of the Uckvof /ebhsist^^^ 

stated^ sup^^ of the wid^r culture' and/)|(Te^ its 



ifteiraberi, As the victims rather than the perpetratdra^^^ 
self-esteem is. raised. They see aspedts of their c;U^ 
contrast to the commerpial ism that pervades the wvdjj 

•» . , ■ .'•'V ^ 

cafe of their aged rather than institutionalize the 



; u^e as human i s t i c in 



They take 



socrety- 

ft-/r ■ . 

They reject kinship 

ties and' religious obligations. They'are able tWMjoy the simple things- 

of life:^ Ringing, danci|ig ai^id the fellpwshijP^ while whites. are 

involved in a never ending purisuit pf money and./jp4erial things They 

empl^size their relative freedom as a peo^e f^ 

other things feU to be -symptomatic of^ress, 

things are visible in Black culture, they terj 

of acculturation. . • 



One g^fternoon. between 'appointment 
neighborhood beauty^ shop to have m^^^hai 
two counts: first of all, the sheer 
, to theories of Black behavior and thj 
' was impressed by what appeared to 
Black chauvinism interspersed wit 
The following are excerpted from 
'Shop conversations. /M 

■ ■ ^ ■ .■ $ 




ulcers and suicide and ^, 
^To the extent that the$e 
0 be regarded a4 the'^product^ 



tDHnformants >I rStopped in a 
he^ 'I went away impressed on 
of time that had been devoted 

es of white behavior; secondly/ I t 

^ . • • ■ " . t' , ■ • 

be .a welter of r^emarks expressing 
eqiially ..Virgia number derogating Blacks, 
dayfsj^ field notes and oth6r beauty 



• The owner of the shop tqlime th^it she had just opened * 
, , -a few weeks before. I congratulated her and remarked that she 
, must proud t^) be opening a business of her own. She thenn^ 
went on to confide that she and. her husband had once owned a ! 
grocery store but had gone out of business because Negroes would 
not»give her their trade. She said, "One of the reasons that' i 
' we can't get anywhere is because we won't stick together. A 
Black man would rather give his money to a white man than to V 
another Black man any dayV she continued. ' "That's whj^ I decided 
to open this Beauty shqp because I know they have to come here to 
get their hair done. No .white woman iS going to do it for them."; 
There were two other women in the shop, both of whom nodded. 
their heads in confirmation, pne woman noted that "np matter how 
much white people hate each other they wilT stick together ^o 
'that you (meaning Black people) don't get anything." 

This next conversation was also abstracted from "beauty-shop' talk" 
and took place at the time when there was a' great deal \of attention being 
paid to the Manchester book in the newspapers ,and is ohte woinan's interpretation 
of the situation, ^ 

■ ,. . ■ . ■ ■ V,;. ,. ; .. ■ 

"Jackie and Robert Kennedy don '^i. want that book published 
^ •f'ii^ it g-ives some clues about who really killed jJFK and they i; 

. want to spring that news when it's politically advantageous and vf 
, get Bobby elected on the strength of that. Now, if that had been 
a ftlack man and his^ brother got killed, he would have- .told it 

T^g ago that we would have forgotten it by now, regardless of 
the consequences." One woman disagreed and said she didn' tythink 
anyone capable of such base motives.* The other woman repWed, 
"Honey, you don't know white people, do you? Take the Kennedys,^ 
for example,, and I lov? them a$ much as the rest of you, but the 
I truth is the tru|:h. ! They've got everything in the world that 
' anybody could'warjt. But do you think they're satisfied?. No, 
they want power too and they'll do anything to get^it. Look ?t 
Grace Kelly. Now. she was rich, beautiful and a movie star. But 
, she had to get to; be a queen and personally I don't believe she's/ 
happy over tft^re anyway, so far away from home. But white people 
just have to keep {Striving and the minute they get one thing ^ 
' they've got to find something "^Ise 4:o want." 

V Two other women present in the shop narrated the foAlbwing eventf 

.., \ I was sitting in the back pf the bus going to work^one day ^ 

and it was real cnowded. A white woman Walked bac'k there and 
* was standing up. jA white man was sitting across the aisle from 
' a Negro man and they were the/bnly two men b^ck there. So ti^is 
^ whitjB.man says to ^the Negro jnan, "Why don't you get up and give>^||^ 
, w that woman a seat?!" I saidT'to niyself, Uh-oh, this white raan has 





messed with the wrong Negi^i H* could look at that Negro and 
tell, i^t he wasn't* taki^WtJy^gvOfr^^ So this Black 
man getkup and say^ to^thfe^hilte V^qman, just as polite, "Take 
iijy ;seat , ?ladam. " And theri'he sa^ Hght down in the middle of , 
thevyrtn'te^rnan's lap and pulle^i'^X'^^^^^^ him. That white man • 
vas scVred/to death and he sitYtl^re holdina that Negro ujitil 
he /got at his stop. (PealS^^o^ laughter) I wondered if that 
whit€ man^ad missed his j,tbp. -i(MDre laughter) I was tickled 
to death aritd so was that white woman; but she kept looking down 
trying to hide it^, ^Now you si^i that's the way they^are. He 
wasn't satiSft^6d that we .wer6 sitting in the back of '^the bus. 
He had to go apd try to make that Negro stand up. (Laughter) 
Butt^what he diBln't know was' that that Negro had an equalizer 
iind wasajt scared to use it. (Laughter) A lot or people think 
' tbat this is the kind. of thirf^ that 'happens down South but it's 
the same . up here . • , 



liWhen I was! nV'ing in Kansas rny town got struck by a tornado. 
The Negro' sec^bn of town was in the middle surrounded by whites 
on all sides. I /Tlte tornado struck one side of town and tore down 
all of the hQii^^B in jts path and when it got to the Negro section 
tt turnec^lJ^ndMln^ a single. house where a Negro was living. 

It then oifesumed jthe original path it was traveling an<i continiied ' 
to destroy wh^ps owped homes. sKe said, if that tornado hadn't , 
turned the fiirif time it wduld. have ;f)it and killed a many^of Black 
men because thei houses we were living in could have been 'blown 
doWri by^the wolH Till I die, she said, I will believe that that 
was the doing/qf| the! Lord, paying them back for all the suffering 
they have cau^(| us, cause there were really some terrible white 
people in that fown: One of the other women &aid, "Aaw, .gir^l" and 
She replied thatj that was the natural truth and I'm telling it 



. •jus.t the way ,i 
tiiTie it would 
; ' to colVtinue it 
white people 
believe that 
' must be the 

• s'l 

Just abqilt 
had occur re<| just /a 



happened. If that tornado hadn't turned the second 
ye gone on out of tQwn. But instead it had turned 
destruction of wht^e homes. There were seventeeji 
lied and not a single Negro was even hurt and I 
er^i*s spmebody to thank for that and -I figure it 
fd. . 



would ^top cutting ar 

9 



this time another wonian came^^^in to report 
blocks away. A woman had been killed by 



a jtragedy 
her husband. 
One of V 



Everyone was saddemad Jbeca^use she, had left a number of children. 
^ the women remarked tt a;; sRe wondered if the day would ever come when we 



shooting each other. She said, "Sometimejs ^I reaJ Jy 



can't blame the white |man for not wanting us to ll^ive next door to him." 



. . : , , ' ■ .- \ - . . ■■ ■■ :■ ■ ./ 

' ■ , • . . , t ■ . . , 

The point that I am trying to make here is not merely that Blacks 
as well ,as Whites are rather misinformed about jeach other as a result of ' ^ 
^ . lack of contact, , although I believe that to be the case. Rather, I am 
trying to illustrate the folk conception of their group charter, that is, 
' \who "we" are as opposed to who "they" are. M chose these particular excerpts 
Dec^use they reflect both ethnocentrism ahd negative attitudes toward the 
j^- iri-group and because they provide illustrations af the kinds of things which 
underlie Bl^ck togetherness" and "separateness." <^ *^ 

2- " I don U want to get into a detailed discussion of the econoniy of the 
ghetto si ace there is not much news in tj)e Tact that the ghetto is not self- 
sufficient economically. My concern wttb economics* is motivated by what i 
feel is .its importance in explaining t^he existence of intra-gro^p schisms 
^ind therefore. soeiaT interaction throughout the ghetto. 

During. World War II, discrimination in hiring practices was so wide- 
spread^ that its effects we're being felt by the community at large. Not only 
.was there ta^lent being wasted but there was an actual labor shortage and as 
a result the FEPC came into being. The, problem is not close to being solved. 
All things being equal the.Black man has not been able to compete with the 



white for jobs. i i 



• I would like to avoidi at thi^ point a discuss^^pn of the details of ; • 

lack of opportunity, lack of trainipa, and lack of edufe^tional aichievement;., ; ( . 
Hy point is; that there is a^scarcity of certain valyfed things in the gF^ttp: ^ 
money, ^Igood housing and a mean9<»of raising one's status have fefeen in limited 
supply. These things exi^t a,s "limited goods" over which there is muc-h intra^V 
cultural competition ^nd conflict; "To further complicate matters strong > 
attitudes and values irfurround the different ,str^ategies Black peofile haiy6 
utiTized to achieve upward mobi 11 tj^ and the benefits it entails.^ Mofredver, ; , 
what i have chosen to'calj "upward mobility" is itself subject'to different* ; 
definitions which agairp have strong valuati(|pii attached to thlin. . 

. Given an environmental constant-^^the whitd world which controls tHe^ ; . 
desired ends: and which is apt to withhojl?! them— what can be done to exploit 
the environment with the avallaljTe technology? d 



.There are three basicc strategies which I believe to be operating* 
I differ^t-i ate. them acGDPding to their prevailing emphasis: the Protestant- / 
ethic strategju ihe Secret-society or Middle-range strategy, and the Slick 
strategy. \^ . \ ' . \ ' 

The Protestant-ethic strategy is Characterized by an emphasis pn 
hard work, piety, legal ity,- education, selfv-discipTine, honesty, conveiftiQnal 
family life and the maintenance of conjugal bonds. The Slfck stratedV 
^phasizes having an understanding of the social syspirr^n order to manipulate 
It to our own advantage^ This requires considerable\nsight into the psychology 
of individuals in order to manipulate' €hem. The Secret-society strategy is \ 
characterized by anf emphasis on the maintenance of the outward appearancje pf 
respectability by mainstream stan^dards and borrows tactifCS from either of the 
other two strategies v^en it is expedient to dcPso. . ^ 

The Protestant-ethic and Secret-society strategies are learaed primarily 
in the home; the Slick strategy ds the- product of the streets. These three 
strategies co-exist but riot comfortably. The Prbtestant-ethic and Slick 
strategies have almost nothirtg in common but there is rapproachement between 
the Secret- society strategy and each of the other two. The user of one 
strategy may see the employment/ of a conflicting strategy by other Blacks 
as threatening. For example, he may feiar 'that Whit^sjwill consider all 
Blacks as charlatans on the one ^hand or {Uncltf)^j^jjW9^ other. 

^. These. strategies are ab^ractions and T^J*ne.\^^ part are not re- 
flected i/n the behavior pattern of any of my indi^^lL^ Informants in a per- 
fectly consistent way. The Protestant-ethic and Slick s^tegies dolhave 
some status as folk categories in that individuals t^i io idealize their 
behavior as if it belonged to the former category and evaluate the behavior 
of others as if it belonged to the latter. I will give a brief sketch of 
three informants whose ()revailing orientation exemplifies each of these 
three strategies. . • * 

' . ^ ^ . . . '\ 

Shirley, mother of six; employed as a practical nurse, husband 

a "laborer. From all outward indications she was attempting to 

r^ear her children according to all of the mainstream standards 

of respectability. None of her family ^ve^ misse^ chulrph «n 

Sunday. Both she and her husband were, dctnvely involved in church 

affairs. These activities constituted* a major part of her social 



life. Her children were supervised very carefully and, I believed 
encouraged to play with each other rather than the neighborhood 
children. Her home was always immaculate as were her children. 



Jean, the mother of three' by twp husbands. .She actively tried 
to maintain the outward appearance of respectability. She was- - V 
dissatisfied with her presejit husband and actively in pursuit of 
an individual whom she felt' could provide her with the things she 
wanted. Considering the ext;ra-marital affair very discrete she 
confided it; to me only .after preparing mef in a number of way5. 
She tried to estabJish her social distance from her preseht husband; 
V he was uneducated whereas she had been to college; he was satisfied 
^ with his present low status while she was very ambitious. She | 
brought up her children to be respectable by instruction rather 
than example. Jean bought many of her clothes from shoplifters ' . 
whom she .looked down on but was not above using. f 

/ ^ 

Thelma,^ one child, marital^status unknpwn.' Jhe first time I 
was^ in her home there- were a number of dresses clearly visible from 
where- 1 was sitting with the price tags still on them. When she 
^realized that they had caught iT\y ^ye she explained that she, did' 
alterations to Increase her income^ I smiTed^and she laughed and 
asked me J f I wanted to try anythinjg on. I told her the clothes 
looked too expensive for rT\y pocketbobk. When I returned several 
weeks later for niy first visit with her child she had movecl. I 
was very "disappointed because she had' been open, friendly, ihtelligenf 
and aware. Referring euphemistically to herself as a business 
^ woman, she noted that her neighbors looked down on her but-fbund 
great amusement in the fact that many were not at all averse to 
being her customers. She said if she ever got in trouble with the 
law she would explain that she was not greedy and that she had cost 
the taxpayers Jess by using her wits to survive rather than by being 
on welfare role's. You can tell by the way Tm living,'she said, 
that I'm not getting rich. 



10 



3.} I would like to tur-n now to speech behavior and try^to. show how it, 
in many ways, can be seen as a reflection of the patterns arfd principles 
discussed earlier. 

There is 4 deep involvement with people and the inlife histories 
in the ghetto. One important aspeqt of being able to* manipulate or\e's » 
environment is to be able/to evaluate anti measure people, •^o look beheath^\ 
their front stage behavior antl form hypotheses about their motivations and 
desires without giving oneself away. Ttiis involvement is manifested in 
speech behavior in a number of ways*. Reports about- events involve not only 
a description of what happened but what was said and the way it was said. • 
Reporting about events often involves a unique way of quoting others. It' . 
may have any of the following features: a perfect Vepetition of what was 
said in precisely the way it was said accompanied by an, exact mimicry of all 
the paralinguistic features. Choosing this^way of coijinunicating indicates 
that the speaker felt that^ll of the available information was relevant^for 
semantic decoding. The emphasis^^on exact replication of the paralinguistic 
features provides a metaphorical background which the speaker felt the hearer 
was able to interpret because of their common culture. Given ^ common under- 
standing of the metaphors of that culture, this kind of quotation is a powerful 
device for reducing semantic ambiguity. It attempts to communicate not only / 
what the speaker said, but his intent and something about his background. 
There is a fojk category for this kind of quotation and it is called marking 
someone. This exists as a highly developed skill in the repertoires of some 
individuals and is used not only for purposes of communication but -also to 
entertain people, Anptlf^i way^of qudting others along these same line? is 
to achieve the same kihtf.oiisemantic disambiguation by using hyperbole or 
exaggerated and affe^J^^ styles to pffer implicitly wry comment on 

the speakers bacl^o^ or intent. ; 

The examplf.Vhif n'^fol^fi^ illustrateSj th?is latter style and is taken 
from a conversatim wi^ ^ome? Black people in Chicago. These individuals 
had recently attenp^'^^^^ of a large cbrporatiorv and had be^n a 

part of a group ^^^:^ad>^en meeting prior to the convention to develop 
some strategy for puttihg^pressure on the corporation to hire more Blacks 
in executive positions. They had planned tOv^ririg the mattjer up in a-^eneral 



meeting of delegates but before they had a chance another Black company 
mart spoke before' the evit ire body. One of the interlocutors said, "After' 
he spoke our whole strategy was undermined. There was no way to get around , 
his impact on the whites." I asked Vfhat this man had said. 

Rose: (Drawling) He s^id,'Ah am,so>»o-o happy to be here today. 1 
^ ' First of ^11 Abl want to thank all you good white folks for 
creating so''^?fetny opportunities for us niggers "and ya'll can 
be sho that*as soon as we can git ourselves qualified we gpn 
/ be filing our applications. YaMl done done what we been 

waitisig for fqr a long time. Ya' 11 done give a colored man 
a good job with the. company., (Laughter) 
I*' ' . ' ^ ■ 

Claudia! Did he really say that? 



Sue; -X tim-hm, ye^s he said it. Girl, where have you been? (Puttifig* 
me down by intimating that I was not interpreting as I 
should) 

" ' .J 

^ '« . ■ ■ 

Claudia: Yeah, I understand. But what did he really say? 



Ernie: He said, "This is a moment of great personal pride for me. 
^ My very presence here is a tribute to the effectiveness of 

the civil rights movement.. We nqj^ have ample evidence 'of the 
. good faith of the company and we must rww begin to prepare 
ourselves to handle more responsible positions. This is a 
major step forward on the part of the company. The next step 
is up to us." In other >/ords, hfe said just what Rose .said 
^ he said. He sold us out by accepting that kind of tokenism. 



The next example comes from one of my Oakland informants who had a 
slight feud^oing with one.of her nei^bors. Both women had had several 
children out of wedjock although one was now married. They were living 4n 
extremely poverty stricken circumstances and both were extremely preoccupied 
with findiing a wayi out of their present conditions. Jean quoted ^^er neighbor 
in- attempting to explain the underlying basis of the feud. She' said, "1 was 
talking to PearT the other day and she s^id, (the following was delivered in . 
a style carefully articulated in order^ to depict the individual quoted as 
•putting on the dog' and the gestures which accompanied it were so affected 
that Pearl is rendered a preposturously affected person) *"You know, tny family 



owns their own home and J >* just living in this area temporarily because 
it is more beneficial to?jtollect the rent from my own home and rent a less 
expensive^^apartment. All of n\y f-urniture is in storage because I wouldn't 
want to bring It into this neighborhood with all these thieves and hoodluns 
around." Jean, said, ''that's the kind of person .she is and[ that/s why I 

can't stand her." ^ , 

* ' J- 

The speech of Black people Is not simply a dialect which differs from 
Hunt ley-Brink ley English phonological lyr morphophonemically or syntactically. 
Nor. is it merely a series of exotic codes such as the language of the "dozens" 
or ^he argots of certain kinds of hustlers. It is also a way of communi carting 
metaphorically about a culture and a way of using language. It* is an idiom 
of comarSderie that'lpi^es to reaffirm sal idarity and its conventions reflect 
Black values, Black heritage and a .shared expefience. - 

The sty\e of quoting discussed ^bove may have its origin in t;he story 
telling genre. A good ^tory teller has developed t^eise skills to a point o^F 
expertise. I pecall from my childhood a next door neighborSi^ho used to keep 
many of the children in my neighborhood entertained fpr hours with his stories. 
Th? real magic was in his delivery, in .his irnitat-ions of the speech of Jiis, 
characters and the voicesof the animals. By manipulating styles, he comm- 
iinlcated the motivating force behind each, character's dctlon land placed each 
character within' our ken while fully utllizlhgi the comic possibilities of these 
affedtatlons. " . - " - 

The use of Black speech conventions Is Important for Intra-cultural 
communication. Individuals vary In the presence of the strictly linguistic 
markers of "Black speech" Ih their idiolects.. What is. InifJortant Is not that 
an Individual know and utilize particular tense markers which do not exist 
in Standard English. Nor Is command of the language of the dozens, sounding, 
signifying, marking,^ etc. the point at issue. What is Important is the 
ability to understand and Interpret the full range of speech forms with 
respect to social occasion and social and personal message. This Involves 
being able t6 manipulate styles which reinforce a shared^cultural identity 
■and solidarity rather than, knowing and using particular routines and expression 
Violation of the rules may create here, ai;5 elsewhere, ill will and uointell- . 
igibility. ' . « T, 



4.. The ghetto pdpulatidn defines Itfcelf in opposition to another group 
fljid bases its .charter on claims to cpmrnon ancesitry and a comnon cultural 
heritage. The life style strategies employed by ghetto dwellers may be 
viewed as part of a technology to exploit the ghetto environment. These 
strategies emphasize general operating principles and particular tactics^ 
Which clash by th.eir very^ nature. If it is good to work hard and be honest 
it cannot also be good to 'get on welfare deceitfully or sell stolen goods , ' 
for a livtnff. As l mentioned earlier, any in^Hvidual's behavior is typically 
a compromi$e and such behavior is subject to condemrration and criticism 
by pn6*s neighbors and oneself. It creates divisiveness since one's rveighbors 
see it as threatenijng to the group as a whole. Further schisms arise/ because 
individuals tend to use information about others to rilse tj^elr own ^tatus. 
This is the principle of the "limited good" operating to maintain hc^ogenelty. 

The {pluralist versus assimilation dimension enter's as a resiilt of 
thei possibill^of raising one's status by claiming to be more Bla((k oriented 
in one's behav4wanfd yalues. This emphasis tends to preserve continuity. 

Finally, an important aspect of maintaiining cultural integrity is the 
stress on participating in \ common set of language usage conventions. I^t 
is important from an individual per'spectlve because it helps^^in^ure h 
in-group status. There is nothing new in that groups tr/ to preserve their 
integrity. They rqust in some way remairt viable. 7 • 

5. From the point of view of collecting better ethnographfes, there is 
Tittle' disagreemerft on the importance of attending not only to/ the facts but 
finding out whit people think about them. An Important means m achieving 
this end' is to pay attention to what people say and the way tijley say it, in^ 
eluding the appropriate linguistic respbnses in *a given cultural context. 

Humanistically, this presenta^tion needs no defense. /Anything which 
promotes understanding, intra- and inter-culturally, can serve to a^void 
further polarization* If we can equip ourselves to operate In a system by 
virtue of a better understanding of it, it alleviates our fmjpulse to "throw" 
out the baby with the bath.^' This brings to mind an incident which took 
place in a grade school several years ago. The teacher had instructed all of 
her pupils to memorize a poem to be delivered to the class. One little girl 



cKose a poem by PaulAaurence Dunbar which goes something like thi 



Liasl L^asj, v ^ 
Bless de Tawd 

Don't you know de days abroad. ■ 
If you don't git up» you scamp 
Dey.'ll be. trouble i^n dis camp 
Think I'se gwine to^ let you^sleep... 

She delivered it however in the following style: 

Elias: \lias: 
Bless theVLord 

Don't you know the day is abroad 
* • If you don't get up, you scamp ^ . 

There will be trouble in this camp 
Do you think I'm going to let you sleep... 

She did not get much farther than this in her recitation because many 
of the children (fnost of whom were Black) had heard it before and found her 
delivery hilarious. The teacher who was white could not understand the chaos 
which resulted from the recitation of this poem and inquired, "What is so funny? 
One little girl, in the grip of mirth, volunteered, "You can't say that poem 
talking 'proper.' " The teacher continued, "If you children would spend your 
time cultivating good English you would have less time to make fun of others." 
The students went away accusing the teacher 6f being an 'old prejudiced Hunky' 
and the entire incident remained mysterious to the teacher. The most tragic 
ffgure in the entir^e episode was the little girl^ who chose to deliver ah ^ . 
'ethnic' poem in Standard English; she was accused of "always trying to be 
white." ^ * . ^ 
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